NAPOLEON:   THE  LAST  PHASE
a prayer since I was six. I cannot understand how it came into my head just then, for I declare that at this moment it would be impossible for me to remember a word of it." And this hostility to religion seems to have continued, in spite of concordats, to the end of Napoleon's reign; for, as we are told on the same authority, when mass was celebrated in the Emperor's presence at the great function of the Champ de Mai during the Hundred Days, thirteen years after the concordat, every one turned their backs to the altar.
His life of camps, his revolutionary associations, his conflict with the papacy, kept Napoleon aloof from the faith in which he was born. Talleyrand told Charles Greville that Louis XVIII. was surprised, on arriving in Paris, to find that the ante-library of his predecessor's cabinet consisted principally of books on theological subjects, and that these were his favorite study. Greville asked in reply if Talleyrand thought that Napoleon was a believer. " Je suis port6 h croire qu'il &tait croyant, mais il avait le gout de ces sujets," said Talleyrand. We can only offer the commentary that the religious faith of Napoleon was at least equal to that of his successor on the throne, or to that of his prince of Benevento.
All that we can safely gather from his conversation at St. Helena is that his mind turns greatly on these questions of religion. He ponders and struggles. A remark which he lets fall at St. Helena explains probably his normal state of mind. " Only a fool," he says one day, "says that he will die without a confessor. There is so much that one does not know, that one cannot explain." And as he spoke of the mysteries of religion, we may speak of his frame the dalmatic :
